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With respect to comparative stuclies across nattonat bound- 
aries, it is both proper and necessary to ask: W »t can we 
really learn from the experiences of other countrie: * 

Since educational problems and solutions are in large part 
the reflection of the distinctive societies that support them« 
comparisons that do not take >ull account of these differ 
ences can lead to dangerous error. And yet. that is not all 
that can be said« not by any means. 

Knowledge knows no real national boundaries. The univer- 
sity, as its name implies, has universal characteristics. 
Increased mobility of faculty and students represents an 
important counterweight to parochialism. Members of many 
professional communities come from all parts of the world. 
All this suggests that similarities as well as differences must 
be kept in mind. And, therefore, we can, with due caution, 
learn from others. 

Two colleagues at ICED were asked to think out loud on 
this subject. Ladislav Cerych is the European consultant and 
George Mc<jurn is the research director in the New York 
office. They have written two interesting essays which are 
here published in an Occasional Paper of ICED. They wrote 
them to provoke comment. It comments are forthcoming 
ICED may sponsor a wider dialogue on the future of 
comparative studies. But read these first 
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/ STUDIES 01 HIGHER EDUCA TION 

The study of higher education is a field which developed 
during the past decade at an exceptional rate. Judging by the 
number of publications, of research centers and of individuals 
devoted more or less exclusively to analysis and discussion of 
various aspects of higher education, this expansion is without 
any parallel in the past. 

Lewis B. May hew *s survey of the literature of higher 
education lists some 160 titles for the United States, for 
l*>7| alone.' A small publishing house created in 1967 
brought on the market within about four years some 60 
books on American higher education. More than 50 Amer- 
ican universities and colleges now have special departments or 
sections devoted to research and teaching of higher educa- 
tion, and awaid degrees in this field. The 1972 annual 
conference of the American As.sociation for Higher Educa- 
tion was attended by 3.000 participants. And there are now 
in the United States about 6 monthly or quarterly journals 
and one weekly entirely devoted to tht Mudy and discussion 
of is.sues in higher education. 

The development in Europe is less spec*a;.ular, but here 
too the field is growing rapidly. A major wee.Jy dealing with 

' Lewis B. May hew, Thv lAterattire oj Higher EJiuation. I')7I . San 
Fraiici-scu: Jo.s.sey-Bas.s. 1 97 1. 
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higher educution problems has appeared in Britain since the 
fall of 1071 (in addition to two or three journals). Several 
universities, both in that country and on the Continent, have 
created research centers or units for higlier education studies 
and a number of ministries of education have set up more or 
less permanent bodies for that purpose. 

Whether all these developments imply a birth of a new 
discipline distinct from the broader field of overall education 
and from other social sciences remains to be seen. In many 
ways the facts and figures mentioned constitute indicators 
which can be associated with the emergence of "a discipline 
in its own right** and which in the past accompanied the birth 
of many social and Innnan or even natural sciences. An even 
stronger indicator miglit be the emergence of a special 
vocabulary and research patterns or questions not common 
to other fields. On the other hand, it might be argued that 
the study of higher education is and should be. by essence, 
interdisciplinary because it is problem- or issue-oriented. This 
means that the real breakthroughs and extension of knowl- 
edge in this field can come about only by making established 
disciplines such as economics, sociology or social psychology, 
with their rigorous «*onceptual and methodological apparatus, 
bear on the selected problem areas in liigher education 
(which, in fact, constitute also an enrichment and advance- 
ment of these established disciplines). 

Cnmparutiu' •iiuJia in hifilu't vdmatUm: extension oj a 
traditional apprtmvh or a new dinwnsion .' 

Conceptually at least, a comparative approach to the study 
of higher education is in no way new. It draws both on 
comparative education and on comparative studies in general 
as ihcy developed in various other social sciences. 

As far as the first source is c-oncerned. the list of authors 
v liose work is without any doubt of greatest relevance, both 



^ con 

from the substantive and methodological points of view, can 
be traced far back into the nineteenth century: Marc-Antoine 
Jullien. Victor Cousin. Horace Mann. William T. Harris, are 
just a few names of the early period of comparative 
education. Michael Sadler. Wilhelm Dilthey. P. h. Levasseur. 
belong to the later gener irion which opened the way to the 
more recent work of Isaac Kandel. Nicholas Hans. Pedro 
Rossello. Robert Ulich. George Bereday. Torsten Hus^n.and 
others. Finally, the most contemporary work of Harold J. 
Noah. Max A. Eckstein, Philip Foster. C. Arnold Anderson, 
and other authors connected with the Comparative Educa- 
tion Review, constitute a bridge between the old discipline of 
comparative education and those who approached various 
problems of education from the point of view of their 
respective social sciences: Friedrich Bdding. John Vaizey. 
Edward F. Denison. Theodore Schultz, Frederick Harbison, 
among the economists: Burton R. Clark, Amitai Etzioni. 
S. N. Eisenstadt, Joseph Ben-David, David McClelland, Martin 
Trow, Seymour Martin Lipset and A. H. Halsey, among the 
sociologists; Gabriel A. Almond and Robert O. Berdahl 
among the political scientists. 

This impressive although very incomplete and only illus- 
trative list of some of the main authors on which comparative 
studies in higher education can draw is not always matched 
by the nature of the literature and activities mentioned at the 
outset of this paper. Among the 160 titles in the Mayhew 
survey on the literature of higher education published in 
1971 in the United States, none touches upon problems of 
higher education outside the United States; among some 85 
topics discussed at the 1972 annual conference of the 
American Association for Higher Education, one only was 
concerned with an experience outside the United States; 
among several do/ens of past and planned projects of the 
most important U. S. center for study in higher education,* 

♦Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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none could be suiU to deal with comparative higher educa- 
tion; none of the U. S. journals concerned with studies of 
higher education devotes any significant part of its content to 
higher education abroad- However, interest in comparative 
higher education among U. S. academics and research institu- 
tions certainly exists and is growing. Tlie Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education commissioned four volumes by 
foreign authors attempting to assess problems of U. S. higher 
education in a comparative perspective: a journal such as 
Stniohgy of Kdmation regularly publishes papers with a 
comp;.ative dimension; and a large number of scholars 
worki'.ig in established disciplines are focusing attention on, 
or even specializing in, what can be termed "comparative 
higher education." It might be of significance that this new 
interest is often more visible among those names associated 
primarily with traditional departments- economics, sociol- 
ogy. NtK-ial psychology, political science, etc. -rather than 
among "educators" and schools of education whose interests 
remain often purely nationally centered (with the exception, 
of course, of the "comparative educationalists" proper). 

As far as Europe is concerned, interest in comparative 
higher education is decidedly increasing. The British weekly 
devoted to higher education** regularly publishes news on 
higher education issues abroad.^ Since 1972, a journal*** 
based entirely on a cross-national view of higher education 
has been published in the Netherlands and some of the new 
university centers specializing in research (or even teaching) 
on higher education pay considerable attention to events and 
developments in other countries. Last but not least, the work 



**Thv rimvs Higher Education Supplement. 

' However, some partial surveys on the opinions of readers of this 
weekly have shown that the international section is given a rather low 
priority. 

*** Higher Eduiatiotu tisevier Scientific Publisliing Company. 
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of different international organizations, both public and 
private, in comparative higher education currently represents 
a research effort of a scale and volume without any parallels 
in the past. 



Meaning of comparative studies in higher education. 

But what really is or should be understood when speaking 
of comparative studies in higher education? Is there some* 
thing specific about it which, besides the subject matter, 
would differentiate this field from comparative education in 
general or from com^Kirative studies in fields such as politics 
or sociology? These are more than rhetorical questions and a 
satisfactory inswer to them cannot be provided in this paper 
which tries merely to indicate possible linkages between 
comparative studies and policy making in higher education. 
An effort is required similar to the one by Noah and 
Hckstein ^ or to the Macridis book on comparative govern* 
ment,* to Marshes Comparative Sociology,^ or to a recent 
collection of essays on comparative methods in sociology^ so 
that a more coherent picture of the field can emerge. At this 
point only some preliminary remarks can Ik presented. 

A comparative approach to studies of higher education 
should imply much more than a juxtaposition of descriptive 
(or even analytical) studies of higher education systems or of 



^ Harold Noah and Max bckstein. Toward A Science of Compara- 
tiiT Education. Macmillan: New York. 1%*^. 

^ Roy (\ Macridis. Vie Studv of Comparative Govemmeftt. New 
York: Random House. 1^55. 

^ Robert M. Marsh. Comparative Sociology, New York: Har court. 
Brace and World. 1967. 

* Ivan Vallier leditorK Co^nparative Methnis in Sodology. 
Berkeley: I'niversily of California Pres^ !97| . 
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a particular aspect ol these systems as appearing in ilitTerent 
countries. Tliis indeed seems to be by far the most frequent 
approach of research centers which entered the field in one 
form or another.^ The really comparative approach in 
education has been used much more widely with respect to 
the primary and secondary levels, as is clearly indicated by 
the content of the Comparative EduvatUm Review and of the 
''classics'' in comparative education. 

It is not quite clear why this should be so. To some it 
might seem that there is a much greater complexity of and 
substantially greater differences between higher education 
systems of various countries than is the case of lower levels of 
education, and that therefore higher education systems are 
more difficult to put in a comparative perspective than the 
other segments of the education system. But more probably 
the reason is historical: educational philosophers of the past 
centuries, and later social scientists of all disciplines, were 
concerned for obvious reasons with the educational process 
related to the largest elements of the population and to the 
fundamentals of the learning and teaching process, rather 
than to the part of the system affecting only a tiny minority 
of society. Their successors simply followed in this direction. 

But the situation has changed radically in the course of the 
second half or last third of the twentieth century. Up to 40 
percent of the age group are now enrolled in higher education 
institutions whose crucial role in economic and social 
development is now universally established and whose recent 
and protracted crisis or even disruption is most visible and 
politically most explosive almost everywhere. Clearly, the 
rapidly growing interest in comparative higher education has 
its strongest roots in this new situation. 



^ See below, page I0 for some of ihe dangers of this approach in 
relation to pohcy making. 
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Undoubtedly nuich can he learned from the already 
existing work, even cx>nsidering the still relatively small 
number of available studies and of researchers and research 
centers involved. 

There are, on the one hand, what might be called ^'bilateral 
studies'* which consist in a comparison and confrontation of 
two higher education systems only Uhe most frequent 
combination seems to be the United States and Britain).^ The 
advantage of this approach is that it allows a relatively 
profound analysis by a single author equally knowledgeable 
about the two systems concerned. Although not related to 
higher education. Tocqueville's study of the United States 
and I rance is an important model in this respect."* 

For certain purposes, however, the bilateral approach 
might not be sufficient. For example, in most cases the 
author is not able to identify general trends or to define 
correlations or complex relationships between some of the 
key variables, such as degree of centralization and growth of 
the system or admission policies and student unrest, institu- 
tional autonomy and innovative capacity, etc. For such 
problems the two nation comparison is usually inadequate or 
might even be misleading. 

The "pluri-national comparison'' or the '^multilateral 
approach" offers additional possibilities although it involves 
greater difficulties and other dangers. Us main protagonists 
are certainly international organizations, in particular OHCD. 
UNHS(X) and the various n.ter-governmental or non-govern- 
mental bodies which it sponsors (International Institute for 



^ The works of T R. McConnell and brie Ashby, for example. 

** Neil J. Snielser. "Alexis de Tocqueville as Comparative Analyst." 
Comparative Methods in SiHiohg\\ Berkeley: University of ( alifornia 
Press, 1*171. 
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Educational Planning. International Bureau of Education. 
International Association of Universities) as well as the 
Council of Europe. To a great extent, these organizations 
have been pursuing or sponsoring multilateral comparative 
studies of higher education, not by design but by virtue of 
their constitutions and by nature of their programs, without 
having formally developed any specific conceptual model or 
framework for such studies. In many cases the pattern of 
their work still leads to a juxtaposition of national studies 
but in many instances important elements of a truly 
comparative approach can be identified: several national case 
studies are prepared according to a common research outline 
which facilitates a synthetic presentation; comparability of 
education statistics has been improved; international typol- 
ogies and taxonomies related to higher education were 
developed and. probably most important, a problem-oriented 
approach became the most widely used method of com- 
parative studies in higher education. 

It seems that this approach is in many ways the only one 
which will allow comparative higher education to overcome 
its traditional weaknesses -more or less identical to those 
which Macridis attributed to the traditional approach in 
comparative government- namely to be essentially non- 
comparative, descriptive, parochial, static and mono- 
graphic.'" The problem-oriented approach, of course, still 
requires an app^'opriate analytical scheme, i.e.. th definition 
of categories ot analysis (of problems or issues) which are 
sufficiently general to allow the inclusion of all systems of 
higher education in spite of their differences, but which at 
the same time bear on the main variables which determine 
the functioning of all systems and their relations with the 
socio-economic and political context. Or, to use the struc- 
turalist approach. *'the comparative method becomes, not the 
comparison of types of societies or institutions (in our case 



Macridis. op. cit. 
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higher education institutions or systemsK but comparisons of 
logically deduced models: of logical relations freed of their 
cultural content rather than comparisons of empirical 
data/"' ^ But the comparative method must not only identify 
categories of analysis which are general enough to allow all 
systems of higher education to be included (thus not to be 
nitionally or culturally bound); it must permit at the same 
time the analysis ot variability. Cleariy, this is the main 
methodological problem involved in comparative studies of 
all sorts* one of the first preconditions of which seems to be 
the development of a more general language and subse- 
quently the tracing of variations within the broader cate- 
gories of analysis. 

It can be argued that comparative studies in higlier 
education cannot and should not ever have a common 
methodology because the intervention of several disciplines, 
each of them with its own methodology, is needed. However, 
it is precisely this interdisciplinary nature of comparative 
higher education which postulates the establishment of a 
solid conceptual framework within which the comparative 
methodologies of different social sciences could cross-fertilize 
each other and thus contribute to a better understanding of 
the phenomenon of higher education. 

Comparative studies of higher education can be seen as a 
part or extension of comparative education and of com- 
parative studies in general; they can also be considered as an 
indispensable dimension and tool of the study of higher 
education. In both cases, they are of strategic importance to 
the actual process of policy formations as will be shown in 
the following section of this paper. That section should, it is 
hoped, also provide some additional elements for the - 



W. Davenport. "SoLial Organisations." p. 2U> quoted in Marsh, 
op. cit. p. 2(y 
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definition of the appropriate content and method of com- 
parative higher education. 

// Tin: USE or c ompa r a n \ e studies or 

IIKillER EDUCATKIS l\ rOLIC) MAKiXC 

Most of tlie reasons justifying comparative studies in higher 
education from the point of view of the planner and policy 
maker are identical to those which brought into being the 
whole field of comparative education. They will be grouped 
under three categories: ( I ) borrowing; (2) generating political 
pressure; i ^) better understanding of one\ own system. 

Noah and hckstein'' consider educational borrowing as 
the main rationale of the second stage in the development of 
comparative education, l or the policy maker and planner 
this rationale remains more or less powerful practically at any 
stage of history and in respect to higher education as much as 
with regard to other educational levels. l-xamples of the past 
are well known and do not need to Ix* discussed here. As 
soon as the need for reform is felt sufficiently, the search for 
"foreign models** constitutes a natural tendency of almost 
any government and social group. And as the need for reform 
today is (juasi-universal. to look at foreign solutions and 
experienccN. considering both their achievements and failures, 
is a highly desirable approach which most of the politicians 
and planners have indeed followed, at kvsi partly. Almost 
any of the recent major national reforms of higher education 
in l urope was preceded by missions to other countries to 
collect information on "how things were done elsewhere.'' 
and reports of these missions appeared as integral parts of 



' ^ Hari>ld NcmIi and Max I cksiein. Ttnwnl a Scicfuvat Contparr.iive 
Edm atim. op cii. 
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reform proposals (e.g., a special international annex to the 
Rohbins Report ^ 

Sometimes, ot* course, these "looks at loreign models** 
served only to iegirimi/e the refusal of any non-national 
solution and of a "we know best" attitude, but during the 
pi»st years a more rational approach developed in many 
countries. On several occasions the author has witnessed the 
keen desire of policy makers to embark upon reform only 
after studies of foreign patterns have been undertaken. And 
many if not most of the conferences, seminars and .studies 
sponsored by international organizations are supported by 
member governments precisely for that reason. 

Descriptions and analyses of foreign solutions, to be really 
useful in order to learn "what to do and what not to do.** are 
effective only under certain conditions which by themselves 
would deserve a careful study. If undertaken by specialists of 
the foreign country, these descriptions and analyses will 
often put emphasis on points and problems highly relevant in 
the respective country, but of little importance for the 
potential borrower: moreover they might omit to stress 
because they take them ♦or granted those aspects which 
from the point of view of the borrower could constitute the 
true originality of the solution or which are the conditions 
sine qua na^n of its functioning. If, on the contrary, the 
descriptions are done by nationals of the receiving country, 
they might represent a superficial retranslation of the foreign 
experiencv in national terms, thus missing the true dynamics 
of this experience. Ideally, only a person with perfect 
understanding of the two systems and of their historical and 
political context should be asked to present the foreign 
experience to national policy makers: in practice, at least, a 



' ^ Coiuiuiltee on Higlicr HJucation (Rohbins Commitlee^ Higher 
Edueation: Report of the Committee. Appendix 5: lliglter Education 
in Other Countries. London: HMSO, 1%.^, 
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certtlin luimhor ot basic rules should be tbllowod which are 
precisely those of ct>mparative higher education. 

( 'rcaiinf! pnlitU al pressure 

This aspect of the relevance of comparative studies in 
higher education is not widely • and certainly not officially, 
acknowledged, although it is far from negligible. The phe- 
nomenon can be observed in many other fields, both on the 
national level and on the level of institutions and social 
groups. When a comparative account of achievements and 
developments of all kinds is presented, even if its purpose is a 
purely academic or analytical one. such an account will often 
have a psychological impact on the countries, institutions or 
groups concerned. Thus, if a particular country appears in an 
international table comparing higher education enrollment 
ratios at the bottom of the list, while its CiNP per capita 
ranks it rather high, this simple fact wiil ultimately con- 
tribute to create a pressure for policies facilitating the growth 
of enrollments. 

A similar effect might be produced by a comparative table 
showing the proportions of students from lower income 
families in universities, by a table giving the amounts of 
public funds spent per student, or the percentage of GNP 
spent on higlier education. In most cases, the first reaction of 
the country (or institution) concerned will be a rather 
negative one. either putting in doubt the data presented by 
the authors of the international comparison or. more often, 
criticizing them for not understanding or misinterpreting the 
respective national systenis. However, provided that 'he 
information is backed by solid evidence and that the main 
prmciplfs of comparative studit*> have been followed, the 
more or less unfavorable international comparison will be 
taken up sooner or later by public opinion in particular the 
journals and the press as well as the planners and policy 
makers themselves. This will eventually either contribute to 
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the formulation of new policy measures or at least help in a 
better understanding of the factors which make the rcs^pec- 
tive country appear '*at the bottom of the international 
tabic/' Many examples of this process could be qLioted. Thus 
the comparative work of Friedrich Hdding UmI undoLibtedly 
great impact on policy making in Germany; several countries 
and curriculum planners were deeply disturbed by the 
findings of the International Study of Achievements in 
Mathematics and Sciences^ and many of the comparative 
studies published by international organizations became 
important points of reference in the defining of national 
targets. The latter type of influence of comparative studies 
can be considered to reach beyond the mere creation of 
political pressures; in this sense, these studies become an 
important factor of the process of goal setting. Of course, no 
country will plan its future higher education enrollments 
solely to match a ratio reached elsewhere nor will it project 
the creation of institutions of a certain type because such 
institutions exist somewhere abroad. But certainly the mere 
existence of higher ratios or of particular institutions in other 
countries'^ provides additional credibility and rationality to 
the national plan or projections, and thus greater chances of 
implementation. 

The argument can be made that this process of goal setting 
by implicit or explicit reference to foreign achievements or 
sitLiations. in the same way as borrowing of foreign solutions, 
has always been taking place and will continue to take place 
with or without comparative studies. However^ if this is so, 
comparative stLidies an.* even more jListified becaLise they 
alone can contribute to the rationality of these processes, 
that is. to the elimination or attenuation of a process of goal 



' ^ A very signitlcanl example in this respect is the British Open 
University which stimulated plans for the establishing of similar 
institutions in many other countries. 
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setting and selective borrowing based principally on more or 
less arbitrary fiuctuations of difYerent innovation trends, or 
even fashions. 

ffettet lutdcrstandmg ofom'\ own sysiem 

Hven if policy makers and planners have no intention 
whatsoever of adopting or of adapting to foreign models, a 
comparative approach throws significant light on the really 
basic forces which foster or resist innovation and on the 
mechanisms which command and explain, beyond the purely 
national circumstances, the behavior and problems of almost 
any higher education system in the socio-economic context 
of the last third of the twentieth century. 

This can be clearly, even if only indirectly, demonstrated 
by a number of examples drawn from the practical experi- 
ence of the author. 

Thus, a comparative study of two- or three-year non- 
university institutions of postsecondary education'^ trying 
to provide terminal vocational education and/or the first 
years of university studies has shown that in almost all 
. ountries these institutions suffer from a lack of status which 
was usually considered to result from particular national or 
local circumstances. By isolating and controlling several vari- 
ables, the comparative analysis demonstrated the existence 
of deeper factors and interrelationships which have to be 
influenced by policy measures if any more permanent change 
is to be achieved. The fact that. say. a British polytechnic 
encounters a number of almost identical probit*ms as a U. 
community college, in spite of all the differences which 
separate these two types of institutions, was not only 



OhCD. ShifrhCvcIc Higher hiltHaiiim. A Search for IJentUw 
Pans. r>73. 
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intellectually reveaiirg. it alsi) pointed more clearly than any 
purely British or American study toward the le/erage points 
where action could or should he taken. 

Another example might be taken from the comparative 
study of enrollment growths in higher education. The 
conclu>)ons of stich a study'*' demonstrate, among other 
things^ that during the past 20 years there was practically no 
correlation between economic development and the rates of 
expansions of higher education* and that higher education 
systems generally responded very poorly « if at all, to policy 
measures tending to orient students toward typrs and fields 
of study which were presumed to correspond to priority 
areas of manpower needs. By purely national studies it would 
be very difficult to establish why the policy measures taken 
were inadequate and to unveil the complexity of the 
relationship between economic growth and the growth of 
higher education. A comparative analysis does, however, 
throw some liglit on these questions mainly because it 
permits one io isolate some strategic variables and to observe 
their impact. 

Comparative stMdies are also highly relevant for deter- 
mining the relative advantages and drawbacks of the three 
well-known methods of planning of higher education: the 
social demand approach, the manpower approach, and the 
cost-benefit approach, and of the conditions which make one 
or the other, or their particular combination, more or less 
effective and operational. National studies alone tend to 
attribute the good or poor results of each of these methods 
either to their purely methodological aspects or to specific 
political circumstances of the countr>' concerned. In an 
international comparative perspective it becomes much 
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clearer which lactorN aiul teatures of the higher ediication 
system constitute the real bottleneckN (or the practical use of 
these methods. 

lo summarize the argument in favor of a^mparative 
studies as a tool for better understanding of one\ own 
system, it could possibly he said that this tool is one of the 
very few which allows one to identify a certain number of 
strategic parameters and to test, at least partially, their 
behavior luuler different stresses, si^cio-economic and educa- 
tional configurations, before rostly and eventually inefficient 
policy measures are taken. Or. quoting Kadcliffe*Brown: *Mt 
is only by the use of tl;e comparative method that we can 
arrive at general explanations. The alternative is to confine 
ourselves to particularistic explanations similar to those of 
the historian. Hie two kinds of explanations are both 
legitimate ami do not conllict: but both are needed for the 
imderstanding of societies and their institutions."' 

/// / 1 ( TORS or R EL h: I VI M E 
A \l) OliSrACI.ES TO HE OVERCOME 

\\w main arguments against policy relevance of comparative 
studies in higher education are iniplied in several of the 
preceding considerations. The **we know best'' attitude, the 
superficial descriptive approach, the mere translation into 
national terms of the foreign experience and, in general, 
comparing what is not comparable (e.g.. a doctorate in one 
country with a doctorate in another) are some of the most 
obvious dangers of con:paralive studies in higher education as 
indeed of any comparative study. 



•^A.R. Kadciittclirown. /I .\uii4ral St icncv ifj Stu icn*. New York: 
Free hess. I*>57. pp. IM-M. Kadcliffc-Bruwn does not , of ciuirse. 
refer to higher education specifically hiii lo ihe comparative inetliod 
in anthropology. 
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Most of their djngors ;irc of ;i mcthoilological nature aiul 
continuous iheoretieal work is neeesviry in order to eliminate 
them as nuieh as possible. This work requires an ef fort not 
only of aMuparative OiluealionaliNtN. hut of cx>mparative 
soeial seienti^ls of all diseiplines; and it requires, probably 
more than anything else* the encounter between the tradi- 
tional discipline specialists economists, sociologists, psychol- 
ogists on the one hand, and the problem specialists the 
experts in higher education on the other. 

The ••we know best'' altitude is essentially of a 
psy biological order and probably of greatest importance 
wlun discussing the relation between cx)mparutive studies in 
higher education and policy making. It takes several forms 
which might be illustrated by a numher of common and 
frequently heard statements: 

'*()iir N\NltMn Is M> pjitiailai jnd ditfciont Uoiu jII those 
jhfiud thji no iiNCtuI comparisons cjii he made/* 

s\siein IS \4> complex thai putting it into jny 
internatiiHijI ci^mparison he comes meaningless/' 

*'()iir s\ stent is \4> miicli reljted to niti social (historic. 
ciiltiiraL econi^tnic. pi>liticjh contest tlut it cannot he 
conipjfi^ in isi>|jtion trom tt (jnd thus cannot be 
compared ai alll " 

( learl>. a valid answer to these and similar arguments will 
depend on the e\isicnce ot an appropriate methodology used 
in comparative stirdies of higher education. But it will also 
result fronr a more widespread acceptance of considerations 
formulated in the previous section of this paper. This, in 
other words, means to identify the main factors of relevance 
of comparative studies in higher cducaMon for policy making. 

l our questions seem to point in the direction of the search 
for these factors: 
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1. What arc the types ot* comparative studies in higher 
education having more or less impact (or no impact at all) on 
pohcy formation? 

2. What are the coimtries, institutions, and social groups 
more or less open to (or resisting) findings derived trom 
comparative studies in higher education? 

3. What are the sitLiations economic, social and polit* 
ical in which these findings seem to be more or less readily 
received? 

4. At what points of the quantitative and qualitative 
development of the higher education system can more or less 
receptivity to comparative stLidies be noticed? 

Only a few tentative answers to these questions, based 
mainly on personal impression, can at this point be offered. 

1. (omparative studies must not be too abstract or general 
nor too specific, to be really considered by policy makers. 
The former might be disregarded as not practical enough: the 
latter might easily be taken as ''not applying to our 
conditions/* Studies concerning curriculum qiiestions^ 
planning methodologies or financing, have usually more 
policy impact than those dealing with structure and status oi 
the teaching body, with admission criteria or governance of 
institutions. 

2. Smaller countries are. as a rule, more receptive to 
comparative stLidies than bigger nnes. but important 
exceptions to this rule (Japan, (icrmany) can be observed. 
There does not seem to be any particular kind or size of 
institution that is clearly open or clearly resistant to 
comparative studies, .\mong the main social groups involved 
in higher education. stLidents often appear very interested in 
comparative studies. 
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3. In very general terms it can prwbably be said that "crisis 
iiituations" (e.g.. a financial crisis) are associated with more 
extensive use ot'c-omparative studies. Violent crises, however, 
do not usually represent an appropriate climate in this 
connection. 

4. (ireater recvptivity to comparative studies seems to 
occur at practically any stage of the quantitative and 
qualitative development of the system, and at all stages 
resistances to their use can be observed. Tliese studies seem, 
however, to have a larger policy potential at certain breaking 
points, i.e.. when the growth curve implies a change in the 
nature of the clientele and/or of the teaching content of the 
system (e.g.. a pa^^vige from elitist to mass higher education 
or from an essentially academic and humanities-oriented 
system toward a more professionally and technically oriented 
one). 

The tentative nature of all these statements is evident. 
They all need substantiation and can, at best, be considered 
as working hypotheses or elements of a possible research 
framework. 

Such research, it is believed, could produce most 
significant results by showing the factors contr buting to the 
development and use of comparative studies in higher 
education as well as some of the contextual obstacles in this 
respect. Interpretation of these research results might also 
provide important indications on the nature, and method- 
ology of comparative studies of particular relevance to policy 
making. 

ii' som: Rt:st:ARCH priorities as sees by policy 

MAKERS 

Not all comparative studies in higher education are. of 
course, of direct and /or immediate relevance to policy 
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m;ikors and platVKTs. In corlain cases such relevance will 
emerge only in the long run: in other instances the impact ot 
comparative nIiuIics on jx>licy making will remain always very 
inJireci In this respect comparative stuUies ot higher 
eilucalion are in the same situation as research in any other 
lielil. ami it wouki certainly not be a wise approach to try to 
determine the specific areas ol' study siHely by the needs of 
makers. Howcwr. these needs do rei^resent a valuable 
orientation, especially at ihe present stage of a scarcity of 
research lunds. 



An illustrative list ot research areas, corresponding to a 
ntimher of the issues l\>r which planners and |X>licy makers 
arc svxkitig answers, follows. In practically all of the areas 
mentioiKVi Mie conip iralive appriMcIi can help considerably 
both as an anaKtical tool and as a factor of innovation 
ditlUNi(^» * ^ 

I. Coordination and C omprehensive Planning of Higher 
I ducation 



t A|>|Hopriate methodologies and institutional mechanisms 
of planning: plantiing and decision making: plans and their 
implementation: planning ami institutional autonomy: 
planning tor change. . . ) 

2. Non-iraditional l-orms of Higher Education 

lOpcn University, rniversitv Without Walls, work-study 
schenics. external degrees, and similar arrangements: their 
curncular implications particularly in connection with 
new concepts of credit units and a systi'in of '^recurrent 
education": their cc>Nt and financing implications: their 
!c!atious with traditional forms of study; consequences 
tor access conditions and faculty recruitment. . . I 

• I lie iiiiinheriijg does not iniply any ludci t»f prtitrtrieN. 
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3. Access to Postsccondary iMliication and Hqiiality of 
Opportunity 

( Formal criteria and actual tlows: stated policies and 
students' intentions and behavior: a system-wide view of 
the admission process: the problem of admission in a 
perspective of **recurrent education**. . . ) 

4. hxcellen« e in Mass Higher bducation 

(Role and place of research in mass higher education: 
•*noble" and *Mess noble" segments of higher education: 
institutional hierarchies; correlates of excellence: inter- 
national and interinstiiutionai cooperation or coordina- 
tion as a factor of excellence. . . ) 

5. New Technologies in Higher Education 

tTheir impact: factors contributing to their effectiveness: 
resistances to their introduction: their cost implica- 
tions. . . ) 

(v ( ost and Financing of Higher Fducation 

tNew sources of financing: costs of alternative structures 
of higher education; different possible student support 
schemes: new trends concerning relations between local, 
state, and national (federal) financing: relations between 
institutional autonomy and particular sources of finan- 
cmg: accountability. . . ) 

7, ( ontent and Relevance in Higher Fducation 

(New approaches to curriculum structure and develop- 
ment: curriculum implications and basis of practically all 
points above. . . > 
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K. Instituiional RcscarclunU I'valuation 

<lts v;iriouN forms and methodologies: its elTective linkage 
with the planning and decision-making process; from 
institutional to system-wide research and evaluation. . . ) 

Other Topics 

((iovernment ot* higlier education institutions: institu* 
tional management: student participation: teachers in 
higher education. . . ) 

For most if not all these topics, one specific methodo** 
logical consideration seems of particular importance when 
envisaging the issue of policy relevance of research in 
comp:irative higher education: the formal versus informal 
aspects of each of the problems. Only by dealing with both 
of them, i.e., with the manifest and latent relationships 
opeiating with respect to the different issues, can research 
become truly policy relevani. The main gap. it is suggested, is 
not between too theoretical research and practical politics 
but between r search which disregards the hidden parameters 
of reform feasibility and research which does not: between 
research which takes into account the informal power 
structures, "the latent curriculum/* the undeclared resis- 
tances and unintentional goals, and research which 
concentrates merely on the apparently rational factors of 
educational developments. The relatively new discipline of 
Policy Sciences and all the related literature on policy 
formation might represent a strategic contribution and open 
up new ways in this respect.'** 



See. for example the work of Yehe/kel Dror and the most 
stinuilattng book by (iuy Benveniste, Vw Pi^litics of Expertise, 
Berkeley: The (ilendessary Press. I^>72. 
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This paper addresses the folhpwinn question: What ntm-U S. 
trends, programs, or devehpments in higher education M tniUl 
lye of value to liS. aeademiis and ludicy makers and \undd 
fustify a l omparatiye approach to the study of higher 
education * 

The justitlcation of comparative studies must lie in new 
insights to be gained lYom worldwide comparisons that show 
how different cultures work out distinctive answers to 
common problems. Since the approach tends to show the 
broad contours common to cross-cultural and transnational 
comparisons, the danger exists that comparative analysis 
becomes impressionistic or pretentious theory. This depends, 
like all other research, on the talent and expertise of the 
researchers. Development of comparative approaches of the 
past decade has seen the completion of Bereday*s* suggested 
three stages of research development: (I) broad descriptive 
data; {2) social scientific interpretation: and (3) simultaneous 
reviews and juxtapositions. 

The International Project for the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Achievement (lEA)/ under the direction of Torsten 



" Gei^rge Z. F. Beicday, Comparative Methods of Education^ New 
York: Hoil, Rincliart and Winston, l%4. 

^ Tlic 6Hth Annual Yearbook, part 2, Eduvathmal Evaluation: New 
Roles. New Means, The National ScKiety for the Study of Kducation: 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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lliiseii. has ilcvclopcil coniparalivc analysis siill liirthor by 
tesiing hypotheses among national systtMiis. Measures of 
cognitive ami non-eojinitive variables were related to compre- 
hensive sets ot mput variables showing strong correlation 
between social class, educational perlormance and participa- 
tion. Multivariate analysis provided usetui insights into how 
educational outcomes are related to inputs. The IHA project 
indicates a trend toward a more rigorous, comparative 
approach to policy iiuestions, and aiso suggests jiistitication 
lor comparative studies based on a current academic need of 
r. S. higher edueattcai. 

Social science research has often been unrelated to 
polic\ concern*., too discipline-'.^riented or reductionist to 
be i>t Use to polic\ makers concerned with the l^roader 
view. An explicit effort to incorporate comparative per- 
spectives int'^ social scientific analysis could help social 
science til! the void that Stephen K. Bailey^ suggests it 
has created between a public philosophy and practical 
management hints. The reason for this is that a solid 
comparative perspective caniiot look at policy decisions in 
one context and add them to the policy options of 
another without a clear understanding of the inner life of 
the systems being examined. Comparative studies must 
encompass the economic, cultural and social applications 
of policy and are at least one method of fostering a valid 
interdisciplinarity in the social sciences as a whole. 

This also suggests that comparativists should keep firm 
hold on the first stage of the broad descriptive data (that 
BtTtday suggested) as their analysis becomes more rigorous, 
i xperience in the social sciences cautions about focusing on 
methods at the expense of posing insightful questions on 



* Sioplicn K. BjiIov. speech ilehveicd Jt flic Aniuul Meeting of the 
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which to apply them. 1 he problems precede the methods and 
they are always less dubious than the data. 

At this stage, common frames ot* rot'erence and taxonomies 
must he developed in the lie Id of compuiative higher 
education to permit transnational, cross-cultural analysis of 
specific problems. There will not, of course, be any neat 
transfer between the successful experiences of another 
culture and the specific needs of the United States. But there 
are common problems and the solutions to these problems, 
or the lessons of their failure, do have relevance to the United 
Spates. In a comparative perspective, higher education has 
two basic functions: ( I ) specific skill training for identifiable 
job markets: and (2) dissemination and advancement of the 
arts and sciences. 

The Urst function points to a comparative perspective 
when industrialized societies are considered. Post World War 
II economic growth made increased educational expenditures 
feasible in industrialized countries. Higher educaiion con- 
sistently grew most rapidly. The fear that underinvestment in 
education would hinder economic growth in a period of 
increased labor market complexity led to the woridwide 
increases in national education expenditures. Tliese phenom- 
ena cut across economic and social systems. Yet a remarkable 
uniformity of objectives supported this expansion. Tlie 
convergence of concern for the provision of skills required 
for economic growth assumes the ascendancy of technique, 
the rise of bureaucratic skill, and the influence of scientific 
and technical elites. In all industrialized countries, specific 
skip traii.ing for the requisite manpower has come to rely on 
higher education to an increasing extent. It does seem 
probable that a comparative perspective in higher education 
may indicate useful policies responding to the technological 
and skill requirements of a modem economy and job market. 
Perhaps most important, the questions raised are eminently 
researchable. 
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the cultural tunction ot hipTlcr education can perhaps he 
used to argue against the relevance ot comparative perspec- 
tives hecause national educational systems are so emhedded 
in their own culture's symhols and intellectual agreements 
that they do not easily translate into another national 
context. Tliis prohably indicates why hdward Sheffield of 
the University ot Toronto 5&uggests that innovation in higher 
education can be imported by planners and academics who 
have know ledge of' their own situation and understanding of 
the context of the proposed import. But such innovations 
cannot be readily exported. On the other hand* insights can 
be gained by juxtaposing the U. S. system of higher educa- 
tion against very diverse systems. It need nof always search 
out similar problems or cultural affinities. For instance* while 
discussuig the vocation of scholarship and science in 
(iernumy. Max Weber compared it to the American academic 
research career. He began. *Mn order to understand the 
distinctiveness of the (lennan situation* it is useful to 
proceed comparatively and to picture to ourselves how the 
matter stands in tlie U. S. where the divergence from 
(Germany in this respect is greatest/*** 

The problem-oriented aspect of comparative studies some- 
times leads to the basic argument against their usefulness for 
policy or decision making. It is often said that policy 
relevance is improbable because any practical conclusions 
reached are dismissed: they may have worked someplace else 
because the conditions are different: attitudes are not 
applicable: traditions are not compatible. This could just as 
v/ell be said of policy makers who attempt to implement any 
new ideas within a U. S. system. It is not uncommon for 
education otticials in New York State to be told that ideas 
that work at the State University of New York cannot work 



Ma\ \Vek*r. li'isscnschaft als lknij\ Munich ;nul I eip/ig: Dunkcr 
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at the City University of New York. When the New York 
Board of Regents tried to introduce an external degree 
program, it was said: it might work in California, but it is not 
feasible in New York. These examples suggest that the 
impractical ity of comparative studies is not the real problem 
but rather inertia, underlying fear of change, and lack of 
knowledge about the process of innovation-diffusion within 
educational systems. 

In some cases, cross-cultural comparisons may be pre- 
ferable since it is often easier to view policy considerations 
outside of the complexity of comm.on social and economic 
systems shared by competing institutions. It is often difficult 
to consider transference of innovative solu'^ions within a 
system of differentiated educational institutions when po- 
tential student and fdculty flows among them can jeop- 
ardize their survival. Many of these complexities can be 
avoided by a common focus on non-competing alternative 
methods provided by comparative analysis. 

A communications link between university-based 
researchers, policy makers and government planners should 
be a basic part of any growth m comparative higher educa- 
tion. The same argument can. of course, be used in relation to 
research done on domestic aspects of U. S. higher education. 
The reasons for this are quite straightforward. As the decade 
of the fifties began, public spending for higher education was 
S2 billion. Today it is SI6 billion. Attendance at private 
colleges dropped from half to one quarter of total enroll- 
ment. Public power and influence has acquired a new 
significance to education. It could even be argued, for 
example, that the U. S. system of higher education of the 
!970s is more similar to the present-day French system of 
higher education than to the system found in the United 
States in the eariy 1950s. In general, almost any system with 
which the United States compares itself will provide more 
insight into the problems arising from higher education- 
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govvrnincnt rolatmiis than consideration ot U. S. tradition or 
educational histor>' alone. 

The lollowinj! sections of this memorandum will sujigest a 
number ot areas where it can be demonstrated that foreign 
experience would be of current interest to U. S. higher 
education. The selection is based on actual or potential 
policy concerns. Research into these subjects is likely to be 
both useful and academically justified because of the 
following criteria: ( I ) indication of options to be exercised 
by decision makers; (2) suggestion of trends to be encouraged 
or discouraged; and (3) insight into the process by which 
actions have been initiated and institutionalized. 

. In cw lit llifihvr l\Juiution 

No comprehensive study of access to higher education has 
been undertaken since the Bowles^ study that was based on 
data from the l*>5()s. Since that time numerous new policy 
orientations have bolstered universal expansion of higher 
education systems: open admissions in the United States; 
inniHius chinsiis in (Jermany; comprehensive secondary 
school tracks aimed at equalizing access across social strata in 
Sweden, France and Italy. After near'y two decades of 
constant expansion, most industrial countries began the 
decade of the 1 070s with constant or even decreasing 
enrollment. There is, to date, no index available that relates 
the average skill requirement of a modern economy with 
those of an average worker in the economy. The average 
worker with an average skill of course does not exist, but 
this is clearly a researchable question and such comparative 
indices would be useful to U. S. planners and academics if 
Ihoy lacilitate an analysis of: ( I ) the effects of differing rates 
of participation of traditional age groups; (2) the effect of 
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the job placement of graduates when the systems become 
larger mirror images of traditional structures; and (3) the 
impact of minority participation and women on skill- 
providing institutions which have traditionally guaranteed 
access to social preferment. The question of access to higher 
educational institutions is being posed more and more 
frequently in terms of lifelong opportunity for individuals 
rather than attendance limited to traditional age cohorts. A 
clear appreciation of the conditions which have led most 
industrialized countries to advocate lifelong access could 
clarify the relationship between experience gained outside 
the educational system and its applicability to traditional 
curricula. The recent study. Work in Ameruu," has brouglit 
to prominence questions of worker advancement and job 
redesign. Comparative higher education has much to learn 
from institutional arrangements that have already dealt with 
this subject in many different countries. 

Adult access questions have led to new legislation designed 
to facilitate attendance of specific groups, particularly the 
working population. Thus, the Laws of July 16, 1971 in 
France should be studied to assess the notion of vocational 
training as an integral part of lifelong education. Their 
purpose is to enable workers to adapt to changes in 
techniques and in conditions of work. A major collective 
bargaining and political question in the future will be the 
extent to which it should promote worker advancement and 
participation in cultural, economic and social development. 
Other examples are the Industrial Training Act of 1964 in the 
United Kingdom, as well as legislation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Denmark and Canada attempting to 



Work in Anuriia. Report o\ a Special Task Force lo the Secretary 
of Health. Kducation, and Welfare. Prepared under the auspices of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Eniploynient Research. Cambridge. 
Massachusetts: MIT Press. 1^73 
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provide lor the initial training and retraining of employed 
workers as well as lor unemployed persons seeking employ- 
ment. 

Several countries in k'astern turope could also provide 
useful insights. In Poland, u resolution of the Council of 
Ministers in l%5 provided lor further training on a com- 
pulsory basis for certain types of workers, for example, those 
employed in branches of economic activity where rapid 
technological change makes it particularly important for 
them to acquire a wider range of skills and knowledge. 

A l*)7l law adopted in Romania provides further training 
for workers at all levels, from senior management staff to 
production operatives. This training is provided in socialist 
organizations, government ministries and other public bodies 
for all sectors of the economy. The law makes it compulsory 
for all public organizations to provide training for their 
personnel. 

Paid educational leave in the USSR is covered in general 
terms by an Act of the Supreme Soviet adopted in July 1971. 
Paid educational leave for manageiial. technical, and scientiHc 
personnel in the USSR has been regulated by various orders 
since 1059. 

If one is correct in assuming greater emphasis on these 
questions in the United States, there is surely much to be 
learned from the experience of other industrial nations which 
have already attempted to translate objectives promoting 
labor force access to higher education into institutional 
forms. 

Tinally, minority group access has been a major policy 
consideration of many countries over the last two decades. 
U. S. planners have much to learn that would be of use in 
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implementing the ambitious programs already undertaken in 
the United States. For example, the Indian Government's 
attempts to provide strong programs of '^reverse discrimina* 
tion** in education and in the employment sector for the 
^^untouchables** have been in effect for nearly twenty years* 
Recent Chinese experience providing educational advantages 
for working class and peasant students may also be inter- 
esting* 

Eastern European countries have also experimented with 
preferential access arrangements for children of workers and 
farmers since the I^SOs: they present a phenomenon of 
particular interest to U* S. policy makers* As soon as quota 
systems fixed by administrative fiat are no longer vigorously 
enforced because of diminished political pressure, the per- 
centage of working class and peasant children drops. In 
Poland, this situation has led to a r^^ries of administrative 
adjustments to facilitate or refaciliiate access to higher 
education establishments for these groups. A comparative 
study which inventories the administrative adjustments that 
appear to be necessary, and evaluates the proliferation of 
extra-academic criteria used to obtain policy objectives, 
should be instructive to the U* S. system which is delicately 
perched on the threshold of quotas* 



liiimatiofhJnh Link 

Access q**ections which have focused on working popula- 
tions and policies abroad can be of some use to the U* S. 
academic and intellectual community. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, however, is the wealth of experience in other industrial 
countries which have traditionally had a much tighter link 
between academic training and job*oriented knowledge than 
in the United States. Ttiis is a fascinating line of research 
because systems which have recently expanded from elite to 
mass student populations are tending to explore ways of loose- 
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ning this linkage and find the U S model of great interest 
The U. S. system, commonly called universal, appears to be 
searching tor ways of tightening the education-job link, as 
evidenceii by recent policy considerations concerning ""career 
education/'^ Comparative analysis offers many useful 
examples. A brief summary of some actual programs about 
which little is known in the United States follows: 

• Initial vocational education in schools with close coope- 
ration between unions and industry such as **formation 
prt^professionelle'' in France and "Berufliche Grund* 
bildung*' in West Germany. 

• Industrial traininju' organized within industrial enterprises 
such as the industrial training boards in Great Britain, 
**Sludentenausbildung im Rahmen des dualen Systems'" 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and the "Beruf- 
sausbildung*' in the Democratic Republic of Germany. 

• Integrated occupational and humanistic studies such as 
the integrated secondary education in Sweden and the 
^^Kollegstufe"" in Nordrhein-Westfalen. 

• Vocational education as part of general secondary 
education that reflects both a new vocational orientation 
and new access and social policies such as '"enseignement 
polytechnique** in France, several programs in Eastem 
Furope, especially Poland, and recent experiments in 
Hesse, West Germany. 

• Baccalaureate and vocational certificates aimed at pro- 
viding direct access to the world of work for secondary 
school leavers, with guarantees of return to higher 
education at some later date, such as "perito indus- 
Iriale'' in Italy, **baccalaur^at de technicien'' in France, 
and ''technicien A^" in Belgium. 

^ Martin Trow, ''Retlections on the Transition from Mass to 
Universal Higher Fdutation/* in TIte Fmhattted Umvenit\\ edited by S. 
Grauhard and G. Ballotti. New York: Bra/i!ler. 1^70. 
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• Short-cycle higher education such as sandwich courses 
and the diploma of higher education in Great Britain; 
"dipldme d'^tudes universitaires g6n6rales" and the 
"diplome universitaire de technologie" in France: short- 
cycle education in the Federal Republic of Germany: 
and Swedish and Quebequois attempts to integrate 
shcrt-cycle higher education into a comprehensive 
educational system. 

• Higher education without walls, such as the Open 
University in Great Britain, or experience credit in 
Sweden. 

• Alternative models of recurrent education such as the 
U-68 proposals from Sweden, the Laws of July 16. 1971 
in France, an Labour's program for adult education in 
the United Kingdom. 

Techniques of EdmatUmal Plamwtg 

After a decade of heavy reliance on manpower forecasting, 
a general malaise is evident about the potential of this policy 
tool and its applicability to higher education. The almost 
universal use of manpower forecasting provides a rare basis 
for comparative study across differing social, economic and 
cultural system<i The almost universal failure of manpower 
analysis provides a framework for analysis of different 
systems, reacting to the pressures of miscalculation. Of 
particular interest here is the question of what planners 
should assume are the important things taught in educational 
systems that are useful in specific jobs after leaving the 
systems. Is the curriculum important? What does the recent 
experience of generalizing the curriculum (in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe), and thereby placing manpower analysis on a 
more abstract basi.s. mean for the United States and its heavy 
rehance on student choice? Why does the French experience, 
which relies heavily on expert opinion rather than abstract 
mathematical modeling, appear to be relatively more success- 
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tul than more technocratic approaches to manpower tore- 
casting? Finally, when mistakes in manpower forecasting lead 
to unemployment or underemployment, where is the burden 
of adjustment? Do the students adapt to the job market 
situation (Poland), or do they tend to remain in the 
educational system rather than confront the world of work 
(France)? Does a growing educational proletariat become a 
political force (Sri Lanka)? Do fears of underemployment 
and accompanying psychic costs arise (United States, United 
Kingdom), or does the governmental bureaucracy swell by 
absorbing graduates (India)? 

What new approaches are beginning to appear as a response 
to the failure of planning techniques? Is there some relation- 
ship to the planning failure and the movement to recruit 
students from working situations rather than secondary 
school systems? Swedish. French, and German approaches to 
recurrent education suggest that they are, in part, an attempt 
to import Npecific job characteristics into the educational 
system through students rather than providing skills implied 
by manpower projections that are dependent on a job market 
more Hexible than educational programs. Even in the United 
States there is a spontaneous movement in this direction. At 
the State University of New York, for example, an estimated 
one-third of total enrollment is over 25 years old.** What 
policies ;ire evident abroad that could encourage or re-orient 
this trend? 

The Proft'ssnriulc 

A common trait among all institutions of higher education 
is that the faculty resource usually accounts for 70-80 
peiceni of the total resources available to implement the 



l.rnesi I.. Boycr. "Access and Public Support" in High^ 
Hdiavtion: Crisis and Support. New York: Internal ional ( ouncil for 
liducat ioiial Development. I'>74. p 
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objectives of the system. The allocation of faculty time, 
therefore, is cmcial to understanding what the parameters of 
any reform movement will actually be. Implicit in this, of 
course* is the notion of faculty autonomy and its traditional 
conception as an elite liberal profession. A comparative study 
on the procedures for hiring, recruiting, and promotion of 
faculty, and the effects of specific country orientations, can 
provide a useful analysis of how higlter education objectives 
can be achieved. 

In spite of its acknowledged importance, there has been 
very little research on the nature of the professoriate to 
date. The Carnegie Commission's study of faculty in the 
United States'' is one of the first large-scale inquiries into the 
opinions, social origins and other characteristics of faculty. 
Comparative studies could provide some useful insights into 
the potential role of piufessors in different cultures. 

The direct political tole of faculty in Thailand and India 
and other developing countries might point to some ways in 
which the U. S. professoriate may become involved at some 
future time. In France, the fact that professors are civil 
servants explains somewhat the difficulty in assuring vigorous 
administrative leadership at the institutional level. It also 
suggests future problems for the 80-90 percent ?^:nured U. S. 
statewide systems projected for the next decade. 

Part-time faculty are preferred in many of the technically 
related academic programs in many countries, such as France, 
Sweden and the Netherlands. Does this, in fact, resuh in 
flexible career training provided by their higher educational 
institutions? 



Seymt>ur Lipset and tverett (\ Ladd, Jr.. Vie Divided 
Professoriate, reprinted from Change. Vol. 3, No. 3. pp. 54-60, May 
1^)71. 
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The impact ol dilicring tenure arrangements also lends 
itself to comparative analysis. In the USSR, laculty are 
required to apply lor reappointment every live years; the 
impact or this policy on the teaching and research activities 
ol the professoriate would provide useful insights into laculty 
response to incentives. This would he particularly timely as 
five-year contracts Tor higli-level administrators are eval- 
uated, with the possibility of generalizing this approach to 
other members ot the academic community. 

As the (|uality of teaching in U. S, colleges and universities 
becomes a matter ol concern both to students and profes- 
sional associations of university professors, experiences in 
other countries which explicitly confront this question may 
help to improve American teaching. Some of the progiams'** 
in various countries which deserve a closer look are the 
following: 

Itritain: The University Teaching Methods Unit of the 
University of London InstitiMe of liducation which pro- 
vides short courses for new lecturers in London's higher 
educational institutions. The United Kingdom polytechnics 
run staff development programs for their teachers. Typical 
courses are composed of modules stressing learning/ 
teaching situations in reiaiion to educational objectives, 
students, educational technology, assessment in education, 
further and higher education and new ideas in education. 

The W'fhcrlufhis: All 13 university-level institutions have 
pcilagogical service units, employing nearly 100 pro- 
fessionals. 

Ti'Jcnii Kcpuhln nf (icnriiux : The new Reform Law 
proposes that each university should have a center of 



Idwjrd h. Shciriold. "Approaches (Mostly hlsewherc) lo the 
Impriiveinoni ol Icjcliiiij! iii Hi^lici I diicaii«ui/' in hnproving Cnlivf^c 
ami I mi'ir\ir\' Tcachm^. Vol. I . No. I . Wmicr l*)7.^. pp. 5 
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didactics attached to the central administration. The law 
specifies that the centers are to be statted from disciplines 
other than by specialists in pedagogy. (The pioneer is Ham- 
burg and Its Interdisciplinary Center tor Teaching Methods 
in Higher Education.) 

Denmark: The Institute tor Studies in Higher Education 
offers a voluntary year-long course aimed at teaching 
improvement. 

Siniet Unhm: A l^6f> decree of the Supreme Soviet made 
it obligatory for every teacher in every higher education 
establishment in the Soviet Union to spend one term in 
each five-year period improving his or her teaching 
qualifications. 

Sweden: The Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish 
Universities In-Service Training Division provides for the 
pedagogical training of university teachers. It consists of a 
basic course of two weeks for all teaching members in 
Swedish universities and a supplementary course of six 
weeks for senior teachers and department directors of 
studies. 



Internal (itn erptance and Management 

Universities in many countries have numerous common 
elements, but aUo reflect differences in orientation and 
governance. As some U. S. universitit>s consider alternative 
structures, or are forced to change due to financial crises, it 
may be possible to gain some insights from foreign examples 
of governance and management patterns. For example, the 
recent Ciermau effort al representing all elements of the 
academic community (including students and non-academic 
personnel) on governing bodies has been evaluated and even 
became the subject of a landmark court decision on the rights 
of the professoriate. Swedish experiments with student 
management of many of the services of the higher education 
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sector, such as hausing and counseling^ could point to a more 
effective division of labor within the academic community. 

A comparative study of the govemability and efficiency of 
systems of higher educatior with differing arrangements for 
handling research would be of interest to U. S. planners. The 
Soviet research apparatus is almost totally divorced from the 
teaching institutions and is carried out in specialized net- 
works. The French research effort is coordinated by the 
Ministry of Education at the Conseil National de Recherche 
Scientifique which is separate from the universities so it 
clearly delineates teaching and research functions of pro* 
lessors. The German reforms offer an interesting example of 
the limits of structural reform if research is to remain within 
university institutions. Limitations of professorial power 
were accompanied by mushrooming autonomous research 
institutes beyond the control of traditional higher educa* 
tional institutions. 

As more and more higher educational systems are pro* 
viding institutional data on efficiency and productivity, it is 
becoming feasible for the first time to undertake comparative 
studies of institutions with differing structural forms and to 
evaluate their performance on a transnational basis. In an era 
of extreme pressure on American institutions to increase 
faculty productivity and institutional effectiveness, a com- 
parative approach to institutional management can perhaps 
provide some new guidelines for constructive policies. Institu* 
tional data is just now becoming available. 

Ihtiversity-Go vernment Relations 

As both voluntary and mandatory coordinating agencies 
(especially Slate 1 202 Commissions) proliferate in the United 
States, it may be relevant to examine the experience of other 
countries, many of which have a much higher level of direct 
government involvement. The experiences of specific Uni- 
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versity Grants Commissions in the Commonwealth countries 
are perhaps of greatest interest here. In some cases, such as 
Britain itself, the mechanism seems to be quite successful as 9 
means of regulating university-government interactions. Case 
studies of government involvement in higher education in 
Singapore, Burma, and France prior to 1968 may indicate 
some direct consequences of "overinvolvement" of govern- 
ment coordinating agencies and may provide some needed 
caveats for U. S. planners. 

Finally, studies of mechanisms to insure a measure of 
academic autonomy in various countries such as France, West 
Germany and in Eastern Europe, where there is a great deal 
more direct government involvement in educational institu- 
tions than is the case in the United States, could be useful in 
exploring the effective limits of intervention. 

Curriculum 

This is an area which has received almost no comparative 
focus. The experiments in curriculum in various countries can 
offer Americans some interesting examples of particular 
detailed innovations. The following are among the develop- 
ments overseas which might be useful to U.S. higher 
education: 

• The recent lEA comparative study of mathematics 
achievement (which was focused at the primary- 
secondary level) might usefully be replicated for par- 
ticular subjects at the higher education level. 

• Experiments with new patterns of general education in 
Japan and India have had mixed success in recent years. 
Some of the reasons for this situation might illuminate 
the continuing American discussion of the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

• New curricula developed for the Open University in 
Britain in a range of disciplines may be relevant for 
nonformal higher education in the United States. 
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ThcK IS increasing concern in the United Stales among 
academic decision makers as well as students about creden- 
tialing and the burden it places on the higher educational 
system by requiring degrees that are unrelated to criteria of 
job pertormance. To date, little research has been done on 
this phenomenon. A current research etTort by the higher 
education section of OECD in Paris is attempting a first 
comparative assessment of the impact of credentialing aimed 
mainly at European systems of higher education that have 
recently expanded from elite to mass systems. It is not 
surprising that the experience in the United States is of great 
interest to them. It is also possible that some recently 
implemented policies for financing further expansion of 
higher education activities could indicate ways in which 
credentialing could be controlled if not reduced. (One such 
financing scheme is to be found in the French Laws of July 
16, 107 1 tor "education permanente" by which employers 
are required to subsidize educational activities of workers by 
a variable tax based on the total wage bill.) 

The first "Newman Report"" offered details of the 
credentialing process for some 500 licensed occupations in 
the United States. Depending on the state, different sets of 
requirements having different prerequisites foster a systemic 
inefficiency as well as substantial cost to individuals in the 
h ghly mobile U. S. society. If the credentialing trend cannot 
be reversed we might as well make it more efficient, and that 
IS exactly the problem the turopean Economic Community 
IS coping with at the present time. The Janne Report to the 
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F.b(* ('cm mission' ^ suggested a fresli approach to deal with 
the question of equivalency of degrees and diplomas. The 
process by which Furopean educational authorities reach 
agreement on academic equivalency of degrees and diplomas 
as well as the criteria for comparing degrees and diplomas 
would be of interest to Americans concerned about more 
realistic requirements for professional and paraprofessional 
occupations on a nationwide or regional basis. 

4t )K iK « 

This paper attempts to build a case for the relevance of 
comparative higher education to policy processes and issues 
to be found in higher education in the United States. While 
not arguing for a one-to-one fiU it appears clear that 
Americans do have a great deal to learn from the experience 
of other countries, which has simply not been available due to 
the insularity of our debates. The time has come to begin to 
make available useful data« statistics and interpretations of 
the experiences of other countries so that the insights 
provided can become an input into decision making in U. S. 
higher eduation. 



" * Fotu 0>mmuniry Piflicy tm Eilui awm. Bulletin ot the huropean 
(\imnnituties. Supplement 10' 7.^. Brussels: Coinmission o| the 
European Cominnnities^ l^>7.^« Professor llenri Janne was diairman oi 
the study. 
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InternatiDiKil ( oiiiuil tor Idiicatioiial Development 

Ihc IntonKitiDiuil Council lor hdiicational Dowlopmont 
(KID) Is jn international non-tHolit association ol persons 
with a common concern loi the futmv of Citiication ami its 
role HI social and economic ilevelopnieni. 

I( I D s three major interests are strategies for educational 
development: the modernization and manajzemont of systems 
of higher education: and the international programs and 
responsihihties ol* higher education. In each area, l(*IJ)\ 
purposes are to identil\ and analyze major educational 
problems shared by a number ol countries, to generate policy 
recommendations, and to provide consultation, on request, 
t(> international and national organizations. 

I( I l)\ activities are directed by James A. Perkins, chief 
executive olTicer and chairman of an international board. 
Philip H. ( oombs is vice chairman. The headquarters office is 
in New ^ ork City. 

The main support lor l(T I) to date has come from the 
Ford Foundation, the International Bank for Reeonstruction 
and Development. UNICl!*, and the (Mark Foundation. 
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